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Mothers’  Assistance  is  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative  machinery 
for  child  conservation  in  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  forces  of  social 
advance  demand  that  all  children  shall  be  equipped  with  a common 
school  education  and  safe  guarded  from  premature  child  labor.  But 
Compulsory  Education  and  Child  Labor  Laws  can  be  effective  only 
when  the  widowed  mother  with  little  children  is  assured  a living 
income  independent  of  their  illegal  and  pitifully  precarious  wages. 

Pennsylvania  has  already  accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependent  fatherless  children  in  their  own  homes.  The  ques- 
tion now  to  be  reckoned  with  is  not  the  validity  of  the  principle  but 
the  details  of  administration. 


WEAKNESS  OF  PRESENT  LAW. 

1.  The  maximum  grants  now  permitted  by  law  are  much  too  low. 
Even  though  they  may  have  been  reasonably  just  in  1913  when  the 
Law  was  passed  they  cannot  by  any  subterfuge  of  logic  be  considered 
adequate  now.  When  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  at  the  rate 
given  in  the  following  table,  can  we  justly  expect  these  mothers 
always  in  the  nature  of  the  case  compelled  to  live  on  the  extreme 
economic  margin  to  bring  up  their  children  in  health  on  the  present 
allowances  permitted  by  Law? 

TABLE  I. 

Percentage  of  increase  in  retail  prices  in  December,  1915-16-17-18,  above  the 
prices  in  December,  1914. 


Items  of  Expenditures. 

Philadelphia  District— White  Families. 

December, 

1915. 

I 

December, 

1916. 

December, 

1917. 

December, 

1918. 

Food,  _ 

.34 

18.92 

54.41 

83.35 

Clothing: 

r.  . ; ■ ' 

Male,  ..  — __ 

3.30 

16.15 

54.11 

119.61 

Female,  _ — ___  

3.94 

15.90 

49.12 

101.71 

Total,  1 

3.60 

16.03 

51.33 

111.16 

Housing,  - 

*.29 

*.72 

2.60 

8.00 

Fuel  and  light.  _ . 

*.81 

5.37 

21.54 

47,94 

Furniture  and  furnishings,  

6.94 

19.87 

49.84 

107.69 

Miscellaneous,  

1.19 

14.65 

43.81 

67.47 

Total,  

1.19 

14.65 

43.81 

75.02 

♦Decrease. 

(From  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (Mar.  1919),  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor). 
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In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  necessities  of  life  public  and  private 
agencies  granting  relief  to  needy  families  have  been  compelled  at 
intervals  during  the  last  ‘three  years  to  revise  their  scale  of  allow- 
ances upward.  The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  allowance  for 
food  and  clothing  usjed  by  several  public  and  private  agencies.  It 
should  be  stated  that  in  the  application  of  these  schedules  the 
agencies  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  estimates  represent  the  mini- 
mum expenditures  on  which  a family  can  live  and  must  often  be 
added  to  in  order  to  meet  a particular  exigency. 

TABLE  II. 

Minimum  Estimate  of  Monthly  Family  Budget  for  Food  and  Clothing  for  Woman 
and  three  children  aged  5,  11,  13. 

Schedule  used  by 


Miss  Winslow,  Teachers’  College, 

Columbia;  Secretary,  Home  Eco-  Massachusetts  Mothers’  West  Chester  Co.  New  York 
nomics  Committee,  New  York  Aid.  Board  of  Child  Welfare. 

Charity  Organization  Society. 


Eood,  $30.20 

Clothing,  $11.00 


Food,  $31.50 

Clothing,  $12.00 

Fuel,  $6.00 


Food,  $33.14 

Clothing,  $10.47 


Mothers’  Assistance  Board  of  Phila- 
delphia County. 


Miss  Nesbit,  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Chicago. 


Food,  $32.03 

Clothing,  $11.00 


Food,  — $30.64 

Clothing,  $17.15 

Fuel,  $6.50' — $7.50 


Completing  these  family  budgets  by  allowing  $10  for  rent,  $6  for 
fuel  and  light,  $2  for  incidentals,  we  would  have  budgets  varying 
from  $59.20  to  $72.89  per  month  for  the  mother  and  three  children. 
This  is  allowing  nothing  for  health,  for  recreation,  for  education ; 
only  the  bare  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  included. 


TABLE  III. 

Maximum  allowed  by  Law  for  Three  Children  in  Different  States. 


Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

California. 

Pennsylvania. 

Illinois. 

Cost  of  caring  for 
children  in  institu- 
tions. In  New  York 
City,  $39.00. 

1 $37.50 

1 

$26.00 

$35.00 

No  maximum:  Grant 

made  to  cover  need. 

While  it  is  true  that  often  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  full  support 
because  many  families  have  some  income  from  older  children  at 
work,  or  the  mother’s  earnings,  or  relatives’  help,  still  there  are 
numerous  families  of  small  children  who  do  need  entire  mainte- 
nance. It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  mother  with  three  or  four 
young  children  to  help  materially  towards  support  and  do  her  full 
duty  by  them,  and  for  such  as  these  full  support  must  be  provided 
or  deterioration  will  result.  In  some  city  counties  where  private 
agencies  formerly  supplemented  our  grants  or  retained  the  families 
of  widows  eligible  to  the  Mothers’  Assistance  when  our  grants  could 
not  provide  for  the  full  need  these  agencies  a^e  no  longer  able  to 
raise  funds  for  the  support  of  families  eligible  to  Mothers’  Assis- 
tance, and  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue  such  help,  thus  adding 
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to  the  number  of  mothers  who  are  fighting  a.  losing  battle  on  the 
meager  maximum  allowed  by  law.  While  the  ideal  system  is  prob- 
ably that  in  use  in  Massachusetts  where  no  maximum  is  fixed  by 
law  and  the  grant  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  need  in  each  family, 
the  supervisor  believes  the  wiser  method  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  amend 
the  law  allowing  a higher  maximum. 

2.  The  present  residential  requirement  of  three  years  continuous 
residence  in  the  county  in  which  application  is  made  is  too  severe 
and  works  undue  hardship  in  many  instances.  As  the  roster  of  the 
organized  counties  nears  completion  the  temptation  to  move  from 
an  unorganized  county  to  a county  operating  under  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Law  will  be  eliminated  and  the  requirement  may  safely 
be  reduced  to  one  year  in  the  county  and  two  years  in  the  State, 
which  is  the  requirement  in  Tennessee  and  Oregon. 

3.  The  apportionment  of  the  Fund  among  the  counties  is  made 
on  the  population  basis  and  this  is  probably  as  just  and  equitable 
a unit  of  measurement  as  can  be  devised.  However,  the  present  ap- 
portionment includes  under  counties  of  the  first  class,  counties  having 
a population  of  1,000,000  or  over.  Philadelphia  with  a population  of 
over  1,500,000  is  thus  in  the  same  class  as  Allegheny  County  with 
a population  of  1,000,000.  Philadelphia  County  has  a waiting  list 
of  600.  Allegheny  has  a much  smaller  waiting  list.  The  apportion- 
ment of  1913  recognized  this  difference  in  population  by  awarding  to 
Philadelphia  County  a proportionately  larger  share  of  the  first 
appropriation.  The  Appropriation  Act  of  1915  classified  the  two 
counties  together  as  it  was  assumed  that  the  toll  of  disease  and  death 
would  be  proportionately  greater  in  industrial  Pittsburgh  than  in 
Philadelphia.  Since  then,  however,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law  has  assumed  the  burden  of  widowhood  caused  by  industrial 
accidents  and  correspondingly  relieved  the  Fund  from  the  support 
of  this  group.  The  Act  of  Appropriation  of  1919  should,  therefore, 
be  changed  to  reclassify  the  two  counties  separately  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

4.  A fourth  weakness  in  the  Law  is  the  expenditure  of  State  Funds 
without  adequate  State  control.  The  supervisor  should  be  empowered 
to  approve  all  petitions  for  grants,  to  establish  standards  of  investiga- 
tion and  supervision,  and  to*  assist  in  the  selection  of  suitable  county 
investigators. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  MOTHERS’  ASSIST- 
ANCE FUND  FOR  THE  NEXT  TWO  YEARS. 

The  Boards  of  Trustees  and  the  State  Supervisor  are  asking  the 
Legislature  for  $1,000,000  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  This 
amount  doubled  by  County  Funds  would  provide  a possible  expendi- 
ture of  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  IV.— DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
November  1,  191,6-“T-November  1,  1918. 

(Including  Application^  fMdf  to  Nov.  1,  1916,  for  Women  Still  on  Waiting  List.) 


Receiving  Assist- 
ance Nov.  1, 
1918. 


Pending  Nov.  1,  1918. 


Disqualified  Between 
Nov.  1,  1916  and 
Nov.  1,  1918. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


rv. 


V. 


VI. 


Philadelphia,  

Allegheny,  

Lackawanna,  

Luzerne,  

Schuylkill,  

Westmoreland,  — 

Montgomery,  

Fayette,  

Cambria,  

Washington,  

Erie,  

Northumberland, 

Chester,  

Blair,  

Berks,  

Lancaster,  

Clearfield,  

Lycoming,  

Beaver,  

Mercer,  

Butler,  

Lawrence,  

Indiana,  

Jefferson,  

Franklin,  

Lebanon,  

Venango,  

Crawford,  

Columbia,  

McKean,  

Bedford,  

Huntingdon,  

Adams,  

Clinton,  ^ 

Potter,  1 

Centre,  

Montour,  

Union,  


249 

8 

257 

138 

626 

762 

250 

144 

48 

1,461 

189 

2 

191 

24 

13 

37 

199 

23 

121 

571 

79 

1 

80 

177 

116 

293 

6 

12 

391 

99  : 

2 

101 

107 

160 

30 

297 

50 

10 

67 

525 

128  5 

1 

129 

49 

3 

86 

138 

44 

22 

43 

376 

97  1 

2 

99 

17 

68 

2 

87 

32 

25 

19 

282 

37 

37 

10 

39 

27 

76 

12 

7 

18 

150 

42 

42  1 

22 

14 

36 

17 

19 

10 

124 

54 

1 

55 

46 

13 

: 51 

110 

24 

3 

18 

210 

34 

2 

36 

42 

37 

79 

1 

2 

14 

132 

44 

1 

45 

13 

4 

15 

32 

32 

71 

43 

223 

51 

1 

52 

33 

4 

4 

41 

50 

8 

30 

181 

30  ! 

1 

31 

22 

1 

4 

58 

58 

2 

60 

10 

3 

13 

33 

23 

129 

14 

14 

14 

42 

42 

20 

20 

15 

2 

2 

81 

25 

25 

48 

48 

3 

14 

9 

99 

15 

1 

16 

5 

8 

13 

12 

4 

45 

32 

32 

15 

10 

25 

5 

5 

11 

78 

16 

1 

17 

7 

2 

9 

9 

5 

15 

55 

1 21 

21 

5 

5 

24 

3 

7 

60 

22 

22 

3 

11 

14 

9 

45 

16 

16 

4 

37 

41 

10 

2 

6 

75 

i 24 

24 

3 

6 

3 

12 

4 

1 

8 

49 

23 

23 

4 

3 

9 

16 

3 

5 

5 

52 

16 

16 

11 

27 

20 

2 

22 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

30 

1 3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

14 

1 13 

1 

14 

3 

4 

1 

8 

5 

1 

7 

35 

10 

10 

4 

4 

2 

10 

5 

25 

11 

11 

22 

4 

26 

5 

1 

5 

48 

11 

11 

6 

4 

8 

18 

8 

3 

40 

H 

11 

5 

5 

10 

5 

31 

20 

20 

7 

5 

32 

15 

15 

1 

19 

35 

6 

1 1 

7 

3 

3 

1 

11 

5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

10 

4 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

11 

11,572 

33 

1,605 

406 

714 

1,176 

2,296 

i 

1 

\L 

393 

594 

5,796 

Totals, 
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TABLE  V.— APPLICATIONS— NOVEMBER  1,  1918— FEBRUARY  13,  1919 
FROM  WIDOWS  WHOSE  HUSBANDS  DIED  OF  INFLUENZA  (EX- 
CLUSIVE OF  227  WIDOWS  GRANTED  ASSISTANCE). 


I.  Philadelphia,  175 

Allegheny,  *. 102 

II.  Lackawanna,  79 

Luzerne , 247 

Schuylkill,  148 

Westmoreland,  55 

III . Montgomery , 37 

Fayette,  .“ 34 

Cambria,  125 

Washington,  13 

Erie , 30 

Northumberland,  97 

Chester,  15 

Blair,  4 

Berks,  30 

Lancaster,  30 

IV.  Clearfield,  7 

Lycoming,  .* 4 

Beaver,  10 

Mercer,  11 

Butler,  6 

Lawrence , 6 

Indiana,  7 

Jefferson,  9 

Franklin,  14 

Lebanon,  4 

Venango,  9 

Crawford , 6 

V.  Columbia,  8 

McKean , 1 

Bedford,  12 

Huntingdon,  20 

Adams,  11 

Clinton , '. 1 

Potter,  2 

Centre,  1 

VI.  Montour,  7 

Union,  1 


Total,  1,378 


The  above  tables  show  that  there  were  in  November  1918,  2,296 
eligible  mothers  on  the  waiting  list  in  the  38  organized  counties  of 
the  State.  The  Boards  were  assisting  1,605  families.  Between 
November  1918  and  February  13,  1919,  there  had  been  added  to  the 
waiting  list  1,378  families  making  3,674  families  waiting  to  be  as- 
sisted for  whom  funds  were  for  the  most  part  not  available,  or  if 
available  would  not  continue  to  be  after  June  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  appropriation.  Seven  hundred  of  the  mothers  on  the  waiting 
list  applied  over  two  years  ago.  There  were,  therefore,  in  February 
1919,  5,279  possibly  eligible  families  in  the  organized  counties.  The 
38  organized  counties  contain  80%  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
On  this  basis  there  should  be  approximately  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  possibly  eligible  beneficiaries  in  the  whole  State. 

It  is  impossible  even  now  to  determine  with  exactness  what  our 
normal  intake  should  be  from  year  to  year.  The  following  factors 
enter  into  the  present  analysis: — 

1.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  has  brought  to  us  about  1,600  ap- 
plications and  some  Boards  are  reporting  new  applications  at  the 
rate  of  five  and  six  a day. 

2.  The  “pool  of  widowhood”  spoken  of  in  the  last  report  resulting 
largely  from  industrial  accidents  which  occurred  prior  to  the  opera- 
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lion  of  the  “Workmen’s  Compensation  Law”  of  1916,  though  reduced 
since  1917,  is  not  wiped  out  so  that  comparatively  few  counties  have 
ever  been  able  to  completely  clear  up  their  waiting  list. 

3.  The  number  of  applications  on  file  in  a number  of  counties 
does  not  give  the  real  index  of  the  number  of  eligible  women  in  that 
county,  as  the  news  that  the  fund  is  exhausted  spreads  quickly  and 
is  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  applications. 

4.  The  relation  which  the  normal  rate  of  cancellation  bears  to 
the  intake  cannot  yet  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make 
safe  deductions.  Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  families  as- 
sisted during  this  two  year  period  (November  1,  1916 — November  1, 
1918)  have  been  dropped  from  the  pay  rolls.  Some  counties  did  not 
operate  under  the  law  for  the  full  two  year  period,  the  average  num- 
ber of  months  under  operation  being  twenty -two ; this  would  indi- 
cate that  a little  less  than  seven  years  is  the  normal  period  of  de- 
pendency. This  cannot  be-  assumed  as  an  entirely  trustworthy  in- 
ference, however,  for  the  following  reasons: — At  the  beginning  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  last  two  year  period  (June  1,  1917)  a 
number  of  counties  were  compelled  to  withdraw  assistance  from 
women  still  eligible  and  in  need  because  the  appropriation  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  increased  pay  roll  which  the  extra  25% 
allotment  available  during  the  second  fiscal  year  had  established; 
these  cancellations,  therefore,  would  not  represent  a normal  maturity 
of  the  grant.  Furthermore  there  is  an  indication  that  the  new 
grants  are  being  made  to  young  mothers  with  small  children  to  a 
greater  extent  than  was  formerly  true.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  epidemic  took  so  many  men  in  their  youth.  The  younger 
the  children  at  the  inception  of  the  grant  the  longer,  of  course,  will 
be  the  period  of  dependency. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  appropriated  $400,000  plus  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  previous  General  Assembly. 
This  balance  amounted  to  $63,991.41  .and  made  a complete  total  of 
$463,991.41,  available  for  the  two  year  period,  June  1,  1917,  to  May 
31,  1919.  Of  this  amount  $18,000  was  provided  by  law  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Office,  leaving  the  sum  of  $445,991.41  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  counties,  on  the  same  classification  as  that  provided 
in  the  1915  Act  of  Appropriation. 
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VI —SHOWING  COUNTY  APPORTIONMENT,  1917-1919  INCLUD- 
25  PER  CENT.  ALLOTMENT  (ORGANIZED  COUNTIES  IN 


CAPITALS). 


•Class . 

Popula- 

tion. 

Per 

Cent. 

Yearly 

Budget. 

Per  Year. 

Per 

Month. 

Counties. 

I. 

Over 

1,000,000 

30 

$65,898  71 
(25%  2d  yr) 
100,348  06 

Fund  $60,208  83 

Office  6,689  87 

F.  80,313  24 

O.  10,034  80 

$5,017  40 
557  49 
7,526  10 
836  23 

ALLEGHENY;  PHILADEL- 

PHIA. 

II. 

200,000 

to 

1,000,000 

15 

$16,724  68 
(25%) 
25,087  02 

Fund  $15,052  21 

Office  1,072  46 

F.  22,578  31 

O.  2,508  69 

$1,254  35 
139  37 
1,881  52 
209  05 

LUZERNE ; LACKAWANNA ; 
SCHUYLKILL;  WEST- 

MORELAND. 

III. 

100,000 

to 

200,000 

30 

$8,919  83 
(25%) 
13,379  74 

! Fund  $8,027  84 

Office  891  98 

F.  12,041  76 

O.  1,337  97 

$668  98 
74  33 
1,003  48 
114  49 

BERKS;  BLAIR;  CAMBRIA; 
CHESTER;  Dauphin;  Dela- 
ware; ERIE;  FAYETTE; 
LANCASTER;  Lehigh; 
MONTGOMERY;  Northamp- 
ton; NORTHUMBERLAND; 
WASHINGTON;  York. 

IV. 

50,000 

to 

100,000 

i 

15 

$3,716  60 
(25%) 
5,574  90 

Fund  $3,344  94 

Office  371  66 

F.  5,017  41 

O.  557  49 

$278  74 
30  97 
418  11 
46  45 

Armstrong;  BEAVER;  Brad- 
ford; Bucks;  BUTLER;  Car- 
bon; CLEARFIELD;  CRAW- 
FORD; Cumberland; 

FRANKLIN;  INDIANA; 
JEFFERSON;  LAWRENCE, 
LEBANON;  LYCOMING; 
MERCER;  Somerset,  VEN- 
ANGO. 

V. 

25.000 
to 

50.000 

7 

$1,951  21 
(25%) 
2,926  81 

Fund  $1,756  08 

Office  195  12 

F.  2,634  12 

O.  292  68 

$146  34 
16  26 
219  51 
24  39 

J ADAMS;  BEDFORD;  CEN- 
TRE; Clarion;  CLINTON; 
COLUMBIA;  Elk;  Greene; 
HUNTINGDON;  McKEAN; 

Mifflin;  POTTER;  Susque- 
hanna; Tioga;  Warren; 
Wayne. 

VI. 

Under 

25,000 

3 

$1,114  98 
(25%) 
1,672  47 

Fund  $1,003  48 

Office  111  49 

F.  1,505  22 

O.  167  23 

$83  62 
9 29 
125  43 
13  93 

Cameron;  Forest;  Fulton; 
Juniata;  Monroe;  MON- 
TOUR; Perry;  Pike:  Snyder; 
Sullivan;  UNION;  Wyoming. 

The  Law  provides  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  fiscal  year, 
June  1,  1918,  out  of  the  funds  originally  appropriated  to  the  un- 
organized counties,  the  organized  counties  were  entitled  to  receive 
25%  of  their  original  State  allotment  provided  the  county  commis- 
sioners matched  this.  In  this  way  the  counties  which  took  advantage 
of  the  allotment  received  50%  as  much  again  the  second  fiscal  year 
as  they  received  the  first  year,  and  were  thereby,  able  to  increase 
their  list  of  assisted  families  by  the  addition  of  800  new  beneficiaries. 
If,  therefore,  the  Legislature  should  fail  to  appropriate  a sum  very 
much  in  excess  of  that  appropriated  in  1917,  the  Boards  not  only 
could  not  grant  assistance  to  mothers  now  on  the  waiting  list  but 
would  be  compelled  as  two  years  ago  to  withdraw  help  from  many 
of  the  families  now  receiving  it,  thereby,  inflicting  great  distress 
and  suffering  in  every  home  thus  affected. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  $1, 000, 000  will  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  eligible  mothers  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  next  two  years 
and  our  ultimate  reach  should  take  in  every  eligible  family.  It 
would  allow  an  average  grant  of  about  $28.00  a month  to  8,000  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Law  represents  a great  leap  in  advance  in  communal  respon- 
sibility for  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  the  well-being  of  the 
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child ; but  in  some  counties  of  the  State  where  our  Mothers’  Assist- 
ance Fund  represents  the  only  organized  form  of  social  responsibility 
for  child  welfare  the  very  conception  is  so  new  and  public  opinion 
is  still  so  slow  in  recognizing  the  necessity  for  adequate  grants  that 
county  commissioners  would  not  be  willing  to  make  appropriations 
many  times  in  excess  of  that  of  1917. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  application  of  our  Mothers’  As- 
sistance Fund,  particularly  in  the  country  districts,  will  tend  to  set 
new  and  higher  standards  for  all  child  welfare  work  and  ultimately 
must  bring  the  whole  force  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  the  justification  for  appropriations  from  both  State  and  county 
commensurate  with  their  needs. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  appropriation  to  a county  is  allowed  for  ad- 
ministration. Except  in  the  two  city  counties  of  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  this  has  not  been  adequate.  Only  15  counties  can  afford 
to  have  full-time  paid  workers.  In  the  remaining  23  counties  the 
Trustees  have  personally  done  all  of  the  clerical  work  as  well  as  the 
work  of  investigation  and  supervision.  Indeed,  the  Fund  for  ad- 
ministration in  some  counties  has  been  too  small  to  even  permit  the 
Trustees  to  visit  the  mothers  as.  often  as  necessary  and  many  Trustees 
have  donated  entirely  their  traveling  expenses  “in  order  that  there 
might  be  more  money  for  the  widows.”  Almost  all  of  the  Trustees 
feel  very  keenly  the  need  for  trained  social  workers.  They,  them- 
selves, are  women  with  family  cares  and  are  already  taxed  with 
other  community  and  civic  interests.  They  are  giving  most  gener- 
ously and  whole-heartedly  of  their  strength  and  time  but  they  realize 
that  they  cannot  in  the  odd  moments  of  their  leisure  perform  all  of 
the  service  that  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  work,  particu- 
larly as  it  increases  in  volume  as  it  must  do.  The  Boards  which 
are  not  able  to  employ  workers  are  hoping  that  with  a larger  ap- 
propriation it  will  be  possible  for  several  counties  to  share  the  serv- 
ices of  a worker  who  would  give  part  of  her  time  to  each  county, 
or  to  share  a worker  with  other  child-caring  agencies  in  the  county. 


►STANDARDS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

By  the  passage  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Law,  the  State 
made  itself  responsible  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  dependent, 
fatherless  child  in  his  own  home  but  for  the  nurture  of  the  child 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
well-being.  A double  burden,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  Trustees: 
(1)  The  initial  decision  as  to  the  grant;  (2)  The  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  child  is  surrounded  with  wholesome  influences  of 
body  and  mind  which  will  render  him  capable  of  growing  up  to  be 
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a healthy,  useful  and  efficient  citizen.  The  value  of  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  will,  therefore,  be  tested  fundamentally  by  the  whole 
physical  and  spiritual  environment  in  which  the  child  draws  breath. 
This  environment  includes  at  least  five  requirements  for  the  normal 
growth  of  the  child. 

(1)  The  protection  of  health; 

(2)  Regular  school  attendance  and  educational  opportunities; 

(3)  A living  income; 

(4)  The  mother’s  work  must  be  such  that  she  can  give  her 
best  to  her  child.  The  children  should  be  helped  as  they 
mature  to  find  work  which  will  yield  a living  wage  under 
decent  conditions; 

(5)  The  mother  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  a good  home. 

HEALTH— 1. 

On  the  side  of  health  almost  all  of  the  Boards  have  a splendid 
record  of  achievement.  State  Hospitals  are  giving  free  examination 
and  treatment  to  mothers  and  children  assisted  by  the  Fund.  Two 
Boards  in  addition  to  those  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny,  where 
there  are  dental  colleges  which  do  free  work,  have  even  been  able  to 
secure  free  dental  work.  Some  counties,  however,  have  no  State 
Hospital  within  their  borders  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
travelling  is  a great  handicap.  Free  medical  agencies  with  the  ex- 
ception of  State  Dispensaries  are  totally  unorganized  in  the  rural 
counties,  though  individual  physicians  are  always  ready  to  give 
of  their  services  most  generously.  Furthermore,  the  mothers  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  families  of  the  poor,  are  not  forward  in  telling 
of  their  physical  distresses ; chronic  conditions  like  varicose  veins, 
fiat  foot,  rheumatism,  gynecological  troubles,  and  decayed  teeth  go 
unheeded  until  the  mother  is  unable  to  “keep  going.”  Very  great 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  these  ailments  in  their  incipient 
stages  and  before  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  mother  have  been 
worn  out. 

The  Supervisor  believes  that  closer  cooperation  should  exist  be- 
tween the  Boards  and  the  State  Dispensaries,  which  have  under  their 
care  individuals  receiving  help  from  the  Fund.  Reports  should  be 
secured  from  the  Dispensaries  at  least  quarterly  and  there  should  be 
frequent  conferences  with  the  physicians  and  nurses  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  patient  is  following  the  treatment  prescribed 
and  to  plan  for  such  care  as  is  needed. 

Greater  effort  should  also  be  made  to  secure  specialists’  examina- 
tion and  treatment  for  orthopedic  conditions  in  children.  Through- 
out the  rural  counties  of  the  State  there  are  children  under  the  care 
of  the  Fund  suffering  from  Potts  Disease,  Tuberculosis  of  the  Bone, 
and  after-effects  of  Infantile  Paralysis,  for  whom  relief  might  be 
secured,  if  help  came  in  time.  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to 
secure  such  needed  care. 

Furthermore,,  we  should  use  every  resource  within  our  reach  in 
the  direction  of  preventive  work.  A Child  Health  program  has  been 
recently  put  forward  by  the  State  Department  of  Child  Hygiene. 
This  will  probably  include  the  establishment  in  every  county  of 
Children’s  Clinics.  It  should  thus  be  possible  for  the  Boards  to 
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know  the  physical  condition  of  every  child  under  their  care  and 
another  opportunity  for  rendering  invaluable  service  to  these  father- 
less children  will  be  within  our  grasp. 

EDUCATION— 2. 

Good  school  records  have  from  the  beginning  been  recognized  by 
the  Boards  as  one  of  the  first  qualifications  to  Assistance.  The  Law 
is  justly  regarded  as  part  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  State 
and  both  mothers  and  children  look  upon  the  grant  as  something  in 
the  nature  of  a school  scholarship.  This  has  made  for  a high  stand- 
ard of  attendance  and  progress.  A school  report  covering  attend- 
ance, punctuality,  scholarship,  and  health  is  received  for  each  child 
of  school  age  on  uniform  state  blanks  at  least  twice  a year  and  in 
some  counties  as  often  as  once  a month.  A school  census  of  all 
children  between  six  and  sixteen  under  the  care  of  the  Fund  was 
made  last  year  by  the  State  office  and  will  be  made  biennially.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  compare  the  school  progress  of 
these  children  with  the  normal  progress  of  children  in  the  com- 
munity as  a whole,  taking  as  the  unit  of  measurement  the  normal 
progress  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Altoona  as  shown  by  a 
study  made  in  that  city  for  the  year  1917.  The  results  of  this  first 
study  must  be  considered  tentative,  but  the  returns  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  Fund  compare  favorably  with 
the  children  in  the  community  as  a whole,  and  that  the  school  prob- 
lem of  the  Boards  resolves  itself  into  the  school  problem  of  a given 
locality  and  of  a given  child.  It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  in  some  towns,  as  well  as  country  districts  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Educational  Laws  are  openly  and 
liagrantly  violated.  For  example — In  an  industrial  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  where  one  of  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  Fund 
was  found  to  have  been  out  of  school  for  a considerable  period  of 
time,  a Trustee  learned  that  this  was  no  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
town  and  that  truancy  covering  long  periods  of  weeks  and  months 
was  not  uncommon,  due  partly  to  a politically  appointed  Truant 
Officer  and  to  school  rooms  so  over-crowded  that  the  teachers  some- 
times failed  to  report  absences.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  Trustees  be  ready  to  lead  public  opinion  to  a 
better  enforcement  of  the  laws  protecting  children.  The  mere  in- 
sistence that  these  laws  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  all  children  under 
their  care  will  be  a real  influence  in  better  law  enforcement  for  all 
children. 

The  school  census  above  referred  to  showed  only  112  children 
under  16  out  of  a total  school  population  of  4,066  attending 
high  or  vocational  school.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  the  home  together  for  as  large  a number  of  children  as 
possible,  the  grant  for  the  child  between  11  and  16  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  school  to  secure  an  employment  certificate  has  generally 
been  withdrawn  in  order  that  he  might  contribute  his  share  to  the 
family  support.  However,  this  is  not  the  only  or  perhaps  the  main 
reason  why  so  few  children  are  attending  high  school.  It  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  children  between  11  and  16  years  of  age  liv- 
ing in  the  country  repeat  the  same  grade  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession because  on  account  of  absence  in  late  fall  and  early  spring 
they  have  not  been  able  to  make  their  grades  or  because  they  have 
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completed  the  last  grade  in  a district  school  and  nobody  has  planned 
for  their  attendance  at  the  nearest  high  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  next  two  years  much  greater  stress  may  be  laid  upon 
uniformly  regular  attendance  and  upon  steering  children  after  they 
leave  the  grade  school  into  vocational  or  high  school.  These  children, 
who  must  so  early  in  life  enter  the  industrial  world,  cannot  be  given 
too  good  an  educational  equipment  and  ail  possible  opportunities 
for  development  and  training  should  be  put  in  their  way. 


A LIVING  INCOME— 3. 

The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  grant  should  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  family  budget  between  the  actual  normal  income  and  the  ex- 
penses necessary  to  permit  the  family  to  maintain  a wholesome  stand- 
ard of  living  on  a minimum  basis.  Sometimes  the  maximum  grant 
is  not  needed  but  often  it  is  not  sufficient  and  for  that  reason  the 
Law  should  be  changed  to  allow  a larger  maximum  per  child  as 
stated  above.  No  mother  can  rear  her  children  in  health  and  under 
good  home  conditions  if  the  income  will  not  provide  the  fundamentals 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The  purpose  of  the  Law  is  defeated 
if  the  grants  are  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  physical  basis  of  life 
without  which  high  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  cannot  be  developed. 
As  the  Fund  has  been  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
eligible  mothers  in  the  State  an  increasingly  large  number  of  Boards 
have  become  convinced  that  only  by  helping  adequately  so  far  as  the 
Law  permits,  even  though  the  number  of  families  be  limited,  can 
they  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  Law. 
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TABLE  VII.— COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS— DECEMBER,  1918. 


County. 

December 

Pay-roll. 

Number 

Families. 

Number 

Children. 

Average 

Family 

Grant. 

Average 
Grant  Per 
Child. 

Average 
Number  of 
Children 
Per 

Family. 

I.  Allegheny,  

$6,089  00 

237 

901 

$25  69 

$6  76 

3.8 

Philadelphia,  _ — 

7,505  00 

308 

978 

24  36 

7 67 

3.17 

II.  Lackawanna,  _ 

2,243  00 

91 

339 

24  64 

6 60 

3.72 

Luzerne,  

2,004  00 

114 

456 

17  57 

4 39 

4. 

Schuylkill,  _ _ 

1,275  00 

124 

374 

10  28 

3 42 

3.01 

Westmoreland,  

1,873  00 

104 

401 

18  01 

4 67 

3.85 

III.  Berks,  

319  00 

11 

55 

29  00 

5 80 

5. 

Blair,  

833  00 

65 

187 

12  81 

4 45 

2.87 

Cambria,  

1,351  00 

68 

272 

19  86 

4 96 

4. 

Chester,  

777  00 

35 

112 

22  20 

6 93 

3.2 

Erie;  _ ' 

679  50 

44 

j 150 

15  44 

4 52 

3.41 

Fayette,  ~ 

1,159  00 

47 

186 

24  63 

6 24 

3.95 

Lancaster,  

1,134  00 

54 

184 

21  00 

6 17 

3.4 

Montgomery,  

1,099  00 

44 

100 

24  98 

6 88 

3.63 

Northumberland,  

1,148  00 

63 

278 

17  39 

4 13 

4.21 

Washington,  

1,163  00 

47 

145 

24  74 

8 03 

3.08 

IV.  Beaver,  

442  00 

32 

103 

13  81 

4 29 

3.21 

Butler,  

384  00 

22 

84 

17  45 

4 58 

3.81 

Clearfield,  

284  GO 

24 

74 

11  83 

3 84 

3.08 

Crawford,  

112  00 

4 

10 

28  00 

7 00 

4. 

Franklin,  

382  00 

26 

84 

14  09  i 

4 54 

3.23 

Indiana,  

343  00 

17 

53 

20  17  1 

6 47 

3.11 

Jefferson,  

400  00 

28 

97 

14  28 

4 12 

3.46 

Lawrence,  

335  0G 

21 

81 

15  95 

4 14 

3.85 

Lebanon,  

170  CO 

15 

45 

11  73 

3 91 

3. 

Lycoming,  

338  00 

16 

58 

21  12 

5 83 

3.62 

Mercer,  

438  GO 

20 

71 

21  90 

6 16 

3.55 

Venango,  _ 

292  GO 

22 

67 

13  27 

4 36 

3.04 

V.  Adams,  

130  00 

13 

63 

10  00 

2 06 

4.84 

Bedford,  

175  00 

11 

41 

15  90 

4 27 

3.72 

Centre,  

145  00 

8 

27 

18  12 

5 37 

3.37 

Clinton, 

235  00 

20 

57 

11  75 

4 12 

2.85 

Columbia,  

202  00 

14 

57 

14  42 

3 54 

4.07 

Huntingdon, 

220  00 

9 | 

30 

24  44 

6 11 

4. 

McKean,  

135  00 

10 

30 

13  50 

3 75 

3.0 

Potter,  

243  00 

13 

40 

18  69 

0 08 

3.07 

VI.  Montour, 

91  00 

6 

22 

15  16 

4 14 

3.66 

Union,  

108  00 

0 

18 

18  00 

0 00 

3. 

$30,201  50 

1,810 

0,408 

$19  90 

$5  05 

3.6 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  above  table  that  the  monthly  grant 
per  child  in  some  of  the  rural  counties  is  as  high  as  in  the  city 
counties.  The  difference  in  cost  of  living  between  country  and  city 
is  not  clearly  knoAvn.  Rents  are  undoubtedly  cheaper  in  the  country 
and  some  kinds  of  food;  on  the  other  hand,  wages  are  much  lower. 
Women  in  some  rural  districts  are  still  receiving  $.50  and  $.75  a day 
for  a day’s  work. 

It  is  today  everywhere  recognized  by  the  best  public  and  private 
agencies  that  wise  planning  of  assistance  is  conditioned  upon  the 
use  of  the  family  budget.  If  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Grant  is  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  any  family  between  the  present  income  and 
the  necessary  expenses,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
know  what  constitute  the  necessary  expenses.  Every  item  in  the 
budget  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  considered ; the  mother’s  esti- 
mate, particularly  for  food,  should  be  measured  with  a standard 
schedule  of  food  cost  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  each  person 
in  the  family.  A number  of  Boards  are  planning  household  budgets 
with  the  mothers  in  this  way  and  household  account  blanks  covering 
the  items  of  the  budget  month  by  month  are  also  used  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  counties.  Not  only  does  this  method  insure  the  State 
that  the  Fund  is  wisely  and  judiciously  spent,  but  it  makes  it  pos- 
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sible  for  the  Trustees  to  help  the  mothers  plan  expenditures,  which 
will  insure  to  them  the  full  worth  of  their  money  and  to  ascertain 
what  changes  are  needed  in  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  order  that  the 
family  may  have  sufficient  for  wholesome  living. 

WORK. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  the  mother’s  work  bears  a very  close 
relation  to  the  care  which  she  can  give  her  children.  The  widow 
with  little  children  is  peculiarly  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  what- 
ever low  paid  work  calling  for  little  skill  which  she  can  undertake 
in  her  home  or  for  the  few  hours  when  she  can  be  away.  The  Boards 
have  tried  to  make  it  possible  that  no  mother  should  be  compelled 
to  work  away  from  home  for  more  than  three  days  a week  unless 
she  has  someone  to  care  for  the  children.  Too  many  of  the  mothers, 
however,  are  forced  to  work  excessive  hours  at  the  wash  tub  or  at 
day’s  work  to  earn  a large  portion  of  the  living  because  even  the 
maximum  grants  are  so  inadequate.  Many  of  these  mothers  are 
prematurely  worn  out  carrying  this  impossible  double  burden,  and 
are  nearly  at  the  point  of  break-down  when  they  come  to  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund.  An  adequate  appropriation  and  larger  maximum 
grants  would  make  it  possible  to  help  such  as  these  in  their  earlier 
widowhood  and  before  worry  and  over  work  have  exhausted  their 
physical  vitality. 

The  occupation  into  which  the  children,  who  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  Fund,  finally  find  themselves  is  one  of  the  vital  tests 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  No  child  should  pass  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  without  provision  being  made  for  his 
mastery  of  one  of  the  processes  of  industry  which  will  insure  him  a 
living  wage  and  a wholesome  standard  of  life. 

QUALITY  OF  MOTHERHOOD— 5. 

The  mother  must  herself  be  capable  of  making  a good  home  for 
her  children.  The  grant  and  the  services  of  the  Board  are  the 
agencies  which  release  her  for  the  fundamental  task  of  rearing  her 
children.  Providing  also  she  already  possess  character,  her  success 
turns  largely  upon  her  health,  her  vital  energy,  her  ability  to  keep 
herself  equal  to  life.  The  illness  and  death  of  the  husband,  extreme 
poverty,  over  work  and  worry,  often  combine  to  make  her  “lose  her 
grip.”  She  drops  her  affiliations  outside  of  her  home  and  becomes 
a weary  cog  in  the  machine  of  domestic  drudgery  and  the  clamorous 
demands  of  the  children.  The  Trustees  can  encourage  her  to  keep 
up  her  social  contacts,  her  church  life,  her  visits  to  relatives  and 
friends.  They  come  into  very  close  and  living  relationship  with  these 
mothers  and  their  opportunities  of  bringing  fresh  ideas,  new  vision 
and  beauty,  into  lives  that  are  sometimes  very  grey  indeed,  are 
wonderfully  great  and  a real  force  in  helping  to  maintain  the  respect 
of  growing  children  for  the  mother  and  the  morale  of  the  home. 


CONCLUSION. 

While  Mothers’  Assistance  represents  a great  quickening  of  the 
public  conscience  as  to  the  manner  of  support  of  the  dependent, 
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fatherless  family,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  provision  for  such  support  will  be  incorporated  into 
a general  scheme  of  contributory,  social  insurance  covering  sickness, 
invalidity,  maternity,  unemployment,  old  age  and  the  death  of  the 
bread-winner.  Such  a system  would  provide  for  monthly  payments 
to  the  mother  for  the  support  of  the  family  in  amounts  varying  with 
the  number  and  age  of  the  children  and  would  be  similar  to  the 
operation  of  the  “War  Risk  Insurance  Act”  in  its  provision  for  the 
families  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors.  Such  an  application  of  the 
insurance  principle  would  remove  Mothers’  Pensions  entirely  from 
the  domain  of  public  philanthropy  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  said,  it  bears  a close  resemblance,  in  that  various  tests  of  eligibility 
for  assistance  have  to  be  arbitrarily  established,  such  as  the  tests  of 
dependency  and  character.  Just  as  workmen’s  compensation  provides 
a rational  method  for  protecting  the  workman  and  saving  him  and 
his  family  from  dependency  and  continued  support  from  public  or 
private  charity,  so  the  application  of  social  insurance  providing  for 
automatic  monthly  payments  to  the  families  of  deceased  men  would 
roll  away  another  stone  from  the  pile  of  poverty  and  dependency. 
Such  a system  working  uniformly  and  automatically  to  all  alike 
is  in  keeping  with  the  independence  and  democracy  which  we  like  to 
think  is  inherent  in  American  national  tradition. 

Meanwhile,  Mothers’  Assistance  does  help  to  fill  a need,  the  appal- 
ling scope  of  which  no  one  had  been  in  a position  to  know  previous 
io  the  passage  and  operation  of  Mothers’  Pension  Laws.  The  ma- 
chinery now  exists  for  gauging  this  problem  in  its  entirety  and  for 
securing  to  the  dependent,  fatherless  children  of  the  State,  a normal 
home  life,  if  the  Legislature  will  provide  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion which  is  indispensable  to  its  achievement. 

MARY  F.  ROGUE, 

State  Supervisor, 


Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 


